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A Summer  “Growing  Season”  for  AITC  Nebraska 


Teachers  are  often  too  busy  during  the  school 
year  to  devote  time  to  planning  new  curriculum. 
So  summer  workshops  offer  an  ideal  way  to 
give  teachers  the  time  to  reflect,  plan,  and 
develop  units  and  activities  on  agriculture.  This 
summer,  Nebraska's  AITC  program  sponsored 
a workshop  called  "Creative  Agricultural 
Activities  for  the  Classroom."  To  reach  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  sessions  were  held  at 


Wayne  State  College,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  - Lincoln,  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska  - Scottsbluff. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  provided  teachprs 
with  a series  of  field  experiences  designed  too. 
introduce  them  to  many  different  facets  of  su 
Nebraska  agriculture.  At  the  session  held  or£rj 
the  Lincoln  campus  of  the  University  of  u~  r- 
Nebraska,  for  example,  participants  traveled 
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Kansas  Workshops 
Involve,  Inform 
Teachers 

Two  summer  workshops  provided  Kansas 
teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  see  agriculture 
firsthand  ...  and  then  develop  activities  that 
would  share  what  they'd  learned  with  with  their 
students.  "In  both  classes,  we  toured  a farm 
and  several  agribusinesses,"  said  Becky  Koch, 
KFAC  administrator.  "The  teachers  experi- 
enced flour  milling,  meat  processing,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  and  a lot  more." 

Teachers  enrolled  in  the  workshops  also 
learned  about  soil  conservation,  books  about 
agriculture,  and  other  ag  resources  available  to 
teachers.  A university  educator  met  with  each 
group  to  share  ideas  about  teaching  creatively 
and  integrating  curriculum. 

Teachers  developed  units  that  integrated  an 
agricultural  topic  into  their  teaching.  Subjects 
ranged  from  wheat  history  to  agricultural  art  to 

continued  on  page  6 


Teachers  learned  about  flour 
milling  from  Dr.  Dale  Eustace 
at  the  KSU  mills 
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From  the  Director 

Dear  Readers , 

I've  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many 
teachers  this  summer.  Some  have 
stopped  by  my  office  here  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  I've  met  others  at 
summer  workshops.  The  common  thread 
in  their  conversations  with  me  was  how 
delighted  they  are  to  learn  more  about 
agriculture;  how  surprised  they  are  to 
discover  the  complexities  of  our  American 
agriculture  system;  and  how  enthusiastic 
they  are  about  their  plans  to  integrate  ag- 
riculture into  the  subjects  they  teach. 


We  are  fortunate  to  have  so  many  dedicated 
and  creative  teachers  seeking  new  ideas  and 
approaches  to  educating  our  students. 


Yours  truly, 


Ohio:  Students  Learn  about  Ag  Today  . . . 
and  Tomorrow 


Jan  Priest's  fourth  graders 
prepared  their  own  omelets 
after  studying  both  nutrition 
and  agriculture. 


For  many  U.S.  students,  a generation  or  two 
away  from  the  farm,  agriculture  is  viewed  as 
part  of  the  past.  But  an  Ohio  teacher  helped 
her  students  recognize  that  agriculture  was  also 
part  of  their  economic  future. 


Jan  Priest  is  a fourth  grade  teacher  at 
Grover  Hill  Elementary  School  in  Paulding, 

Ohio.  She's  also  a farmer's  wife  with  a strong 
personal  interest  in  helping  students  develop  an 
understanding  of  agriculture.  After  attending  an 
AITC  workshop  hosted  by  Vantage  Vocational 
School,  Jan  decided  to  integrate  agriculture  into 
her  curriculum. 


She  included  a unit  on  nutrition  as  well  as 
lessons  on  Ohio  agriculture.  A mini-grant  made 
it  possible  to  purchase  additional  materials, 
including  some  toy  farm  implements  to  give  her 
students  real  "hands-on"  experience. 

A Farm  Day  Tour 
helped  the  students  tie 
together  what  they  had 
learned  about  nutrition 
and  agriculture.  With  the 
cooperation  of  Paulding 
County  Extension  Agent 
Sue  Shockey,  a day-long 
tour  took  students  to  a 
variety  of  agribusinesses 
located  within  the  school 
district.  They  visited  a 
grain  farm,  a poultry  farm 
a dairy  farm,  a hog  farm,  a 
beef  cattle  farm,  and  a 
local  honey  farm. 

In  addition,  the  tour 
included  stops  at  a grain 
terminal,  a cannery,  and 
a butcher  shop.  For 
lunch,  students  made  use 
of  what  they  had  learned 
about  agriculture  and 
nutrition  as  they  prepared  their  own  egg  omelet, 
compliments  of  an  area  poultry  farm. 

Students  not  only  heard  their  teachers  talk 
about  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  their  local 
economy  — they  saw  it  for  themselves.  And 
they  recognized  the  vital  role  agriculture  plays 
in  their  community  today  ...  and  in  the  future. 
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Students  from  Washtucna, 
Washington,  learn  about 
marine  life  as  part  of  a 
prairie-coast  exchange. 


Prairie  - Coast  Exchange  Program  Brings 
Washington  Students  Together 


Fall  City  and  Washtucna,  Washington,  are 
separated  by  more  than  distance.  Fall  City,  on 
the  Washington  coast,  is  a city  school  district. 
Washtucna  is  a rural  district  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  But  thanks  to  an  exchange  trip 
planned  by  Fall  City  teachers  Don  McConkey 
and  Don  Gilmore, 
students  in  the  two 
schools  learned  they 
had  plenty  in 
common. 

After  participating 
in  a 1988  summer 
AITC  workshop, 

McConkey  and 
Gilmore  looked  for 
ways  to  help  their 
students  learn  about 
agriculture  in  the 
state.  They  con- 
tacted Janet 
Hollenback,  a 
teacher  in  Wash- 
tucna, to  set  up  an 
exchange  program. 

Throughout  the  year, 
students  and 
teachers  in  each 
school  began 
preparing  for  a 
spring  exchange 
program. 

In  May,  14 
Washtucna  students 
traveled  300  miles  to 
Fall  City,  in  suburban  Seattle.  Accompanied  by 
Fall  City  students,  they  visited  the  Seattle 
Aquarium.  They  learned  about  a variety  of  sea 
animals,  but  the  flashlight  fish,  whose  eyes 
glow  in  the  dark,  was  a particular  favorite. 

The  following  day,  the  students  took  a ferry 
to  the  Marine  Science  Center  in  Poulsbo. 

There  they  studied  plankton,  collected  samples 
of  marine  life,  and  viewed  marine  plants  and 
animals  under  a microscope.  The  next  month, 
sixty  Falls  City  students  made  a return  trip  to 
Washtucna.  "We  decided  to  invite  the  students 


to  visit  our  farms  to  see  how  bread  begins,"  said 
Hollenback.  In  the  evening,  students  saw  a 
sheep  and  hog  farm  and  then  visited  the  Grain 
Growers  co-op  to  see  how  wheat  is  stored, 
sold,  and  shipped.  The  Adams  County  Cattle- 
Women  provided  hamburger  for  a cookout. 


The  teachers  have  already  begun  planning 
another  exchange  for  the  1989-90  school  year. 
In  a week-long  workshop,  students  will  learn 
about  forest  ecology,  prairie  ecology,  and 
marine  biology. 

After  the  exchange,  Washtucna  students 
were  asked  to  evaluate  what  they'd  learned. 

All  agreed  they'd  made  new  friends.  Stacie 
Baumann  noted  that  because  there  were  so 
many  educational  things  to  see  in  so  little 
time,  "I  wish  we  could  do  it  again.  It  was," 
she  concluded,  "truly  neat  and  awesome. 
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Children  “Read  to  Peed” 
in  Massachusetts 


"We  get  the  money  and  buy  stuff.  Send  a rabbit 
for  meat.  Send  a chicken  for  eggs,"  explained 
Annie,  a seven-year-old  second  grade 
student  at  Bancroft  School  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Annie  and  197  classmates 
raised  $6,051  in  two  months 
by  participating  in  the  "Read- 
to-Feed"  program. 

Sponsored  by  Heifer 
Project  International,  Read-to- 
Feed  raises  funds  to  buy 
livestock  to  give  away  to  poor 
farmers  and  villagers  all  over  the 
world.  For  more  than  40  years,  Heifer 
Project  International  has  promoted  animal 
agriculture  in  developing  countries. 

School  librarian  Jan  Cellucci  at  Bancroft 
School  felt  the  Read-to-Feed  project  was  an 
ideal  way  to  celebrate  The  Year  of  the  Young 
Reader.  While  encouraging  students  to  read,  it 


would  also  help  students  take  direct  action  to 
combat  world  hunger. 

To  introduce  the  idea  to  Bancroft  stu- 
dents, two  Peace  Corpsmen 
training  at  Heifer  Project 
brought  a menagerie  of 
animals  from  the  farm  to  the 
school  auditorium.  Celucci 
made  world  hunger  her 
topic  at  the  weekly  library 
hour.  She  also  sent  a letter 
home  to  parents  explaining  the 
idea:  students  who  wanted  to 
participate  would  ask  family  and 
friends  to  sponsor  them,  paying  a specified 
amount  for  each  book  the  child  read. 

The  results  astonished  the  adults  — of  198 
elementary  school  students  enrolled  at  the 
school,  198  signed  up  to  read.  And  read  they 
did  — an  average  of  30  books  per  pupil.  Some 
students  read  more  than  100  books. 


Four  Bancroft  School 
students  led  the  way  in  the 
Read-to-Feed  project. 


John  P.  Brassard  - The  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 


Once  the  children  had  raised  the  money, 
they  decided  where  to  spend  it.  They  studied 
dozens  of  Heifer  Projects,  settling  finally  upon 
the  Karen  Dairy  Project  in  Thailand.  Their 
contribution,  they  learned,  would  fund  almost  all 
the  cost  of  building  a cattle  shed  and  buying  a 
herd  of  goats  for  a Thai  village. 

Every  farm  animal  given  to  a poor  farmer 
carries  with  it  just  one  obligation:  to  multiply 
and  pass  on.  The  firstborn  offspring  of  a 
donated  animal  must  be  given  to  a needy 
neighbor.  In  addition  to  giving  away  livestock, 
Heifer  Project  trains  villagers  in  animal  hus- 
bandry and  runs  public  education  programs  in 
this  country  and  overseas  on  the  root  causes  of 
hunger. 

The  students,  too,  learned  something  about 
responsibility.  "These  children  know  the 
difference  between  asking  their  parents  for 
money  to  donate  to  charity  and  doing  some- 
thing themselves  to  earn  that  money,"  Celucci 
said. 


Tiny  TV  Camera 
Spies  on  Plant  Roots 


It  may  not  have  the  beat 
of  a rock  video,  but  a tiny 
TV  camera  is  producing 
"root  videos"  that  are 
becoming  a hit  with 
scientists  who  study  the  ^ 
effects  of  drought  on 
plants.  Now  in  use  by 
USDA's  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service,  the  new 
system  is  revolutionizing 
the  way  scientists  learn 
about  plant  development. 

In  the  past,  scientists 
could  study  a plant's  root 
system  in  one  of  two 
ways  — by  digging  it  up 
or  by  peering  through  the 
glass  of  a room-sized 
cellar  called  a rhizotron. 

But  the  new  portable 
video  system,  named  a 
minirhizotron,  makes  it 
possible  to  see  how  a 
plant's  roots  develop 
over  an  entire  growing 
season.  A clear  plastic 
tube  is  inserted  into  the 
ground.  Then  scientists 
attach  a pocket-sized 
color  video  camera  to  a 
pipe  and  lower  it  through 
the  tube.  From  above, 
they  watch  the  roots  on  a 
TV  monitor. 

Eventually,  the 
research  should  make  it 
possible  for  plant 
breeders  to  custom-order 
root  systems.  That  in 
turn  would  allow  for  de- 
velopment of  crops  that 
tolerate  drought  and 
other  stresses. 

ARS  researchers  are 
using  minirhizotrons  to 
study  roots  of  crops  as 
varied  as  corn,  soy- 
beans, and  fruit  trees  in 
states  such  as  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia.  Other  scientists 
are  using  the  video 
cameras  in  Arkansas, 
California,  Florida,  and 
Michigan. 
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Growing  Season 

continued  from  page  1 


Teacher  Jill  McCormick 
explains  how  she  will 
integrate  her  project  into 
her  regular  curriculum. 


more  than  780  miles  in  five  days.  They  spent 
one  night  with  a host  ranch  family  in  the  Sand 
Hills  area  — some  teachers  even  rode  horses. 

The  course  also  included  visits  to  production 
sites,  processing  facilities,  agricultural  market- 
ing organizations,  conservation  activities,  and 


distribution  centers.  Following  the  field  work, 
participants  returned  to  the  university,  where 
they  developed  individual  projects  designed  to 
integrate  agriculture  into  their  existing  curricu- 
lum. Materials  were  then  duplicated,  so 


teachers  could  draw  on  activities  developed  by 
everyone  in  the  workshop.  The  activites  are 
kept  on  file  at  the  state  AITC  office,  providing 
resources  for  other  teachers. 

Teachers  received  three  hours  of  graduate 
credit  for  the  course,  which  is  designed  for 

teachers  from 
preschool  through 
high  school.  "It's 
a real  challenge 
to  try  to  meet 
those  diverse 
needs,"  says 
Ellen  Hellerich, 
Associate  Director 
of  the  Nebraska 
AITC  Program. 

Hellerich 
begins  and  ends 
each  course  the 
same  way  — by 
asking  teachers  to 
define  the  word 
"agriculture."  "At 
the  beginning  of 
the  course,"  she 
says,  "teachers 
almost  always 
equate  'agricul- 
ture' with  'farming.'"  But  by  the  end  of  the 
course,  she  says,  "they  have  a better  under- 
standing of  the  diversity  of  Nebraska  agriculture 
— an  understanding  they'll  pass  on  to  their 
students." 


Kansas  Workshops 


continued  from  page  1 

plant  science.  A unit  on  sunflowers,  for 
example,  integrated  math,  science,  and  even 
a lesson  on  Van  Gogh.  An  English  teacher 
developed  a Jeopardy  game  to  test  his 
students'  knowledge  of  what  he  called  "agri- 
literature." (A  typical  answer  and  question: 

A.  Black  author  of  Not  Without  Laughter,  a 
novel  about  black  life  in  a small  Kansas  town. 
Q.  Who  is  Langston  Hughes?) 

All  projects  were  reviewed  by  other  teachers 
and  agricultural  experts.  They  will  be  dissemi- 
nated to  teachers  across  the  state. 

The  Kansas  City  session  was  designed  to 
help  teachers  in  an  urban  school  district  find 
ways  to  make  agriculture  meaningful  for  their 


students.  Tours  of  Kansas  City  agricultural 
facilities  gave  teachers  an  idea  of  the  resources 
available  in  the  city. 

Teachers  selected  to  participate  in  the 
course  received  a scholarship  to  cover  tuition 
and  some  expenses.  Donations  from  ag 
organizations,  agribusinesses,  and  foundations 
supported  the  scholarships. 

The  workshops  were  co-sponsored  by 
Kansas  State  University  and  the  Kansas  Foun- 
dation for  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom.  Two- 
week  sessions  were  held  in  Kansas  City  and  on 
the  campus  of  Kansas  State  University  in 
Manhattan. 
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Farm-City  Festival  Offers  Nevada  City  Kids 
a Taste  of  Farm  Life 
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Students  came  from  as  far  away  as  Lake 
Tahoe,  California,  to  visit  the  Washoe  County 
Farm-City  Festival  in  Reno  this  year.  The  three- 
day  festival  is  designed  to  teach  tomorrow's 
leaders  about  farming  and  ranching. 

The  festival  has  broken  attendance  records 
every  year  since  it  was  started  seven  years 
ago,  according  to  Ben  Damonte,  chairman  of 
the  Nevada  AITC  task  force  that  planned  the 
festival. 

"Students  came  in  waves,"  Damonte  said  — 
whole  classes  at  a time.  They  moved  to 
various  stations  spread  around  the  Great  Basin 
Adventure  theme  park.  In  some  sites,  students 


petted  animals.  At  others,  they  saw  feeds  and 
crops.  Other  stations  demonstrated  other 
aspects  of  agriculture. 

Along  the  way,  agricultural  spokesmen  told 
students  about  how  products  are  grown  on  the 
farm  and  how  they  are  processed  into  food  and 
fiber.  "Most  urban  youngsters  (and  even  some 
teachers)  don't  know  much  about  agriculture," 
Damonte  said. 

The  festival  planning  task  force  includes 
representatives  from  all  agricultural  groups  in 
the  state,  the  University  of  Nevada,  government 
agencies,  and  the  Washoe  County  School 
District. 
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A Game  Card  Showing  Farm  Animal  Bingo 


Farm  Animal  Bingo  was 
developed  by  Nebraska 
teacher  Liz  Henning  in  the 
workshop  "Creative 
Agricultural  Activities  for 
the  Classroom."  Designed 
for  students  in  grades  2 
and  3,  the  game  helps 
students  identify  farm 
animals,  their  feed,  uses, 
names,  and  sounds. 


Ag  in  the  Classroom 


State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more 
information  about  your 
state's  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the 
following: 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
c/o  Brenda  Summerlain 
Alabama  Deptartment  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
P.O.  Box  3336 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5872  (Home:  (205) 
272-2611 

Alaska 

Mr,  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
P O,  Box  2889 
Palmer,  Alaska  99545 
(907)  745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms,  Sue  Whitsitt 
4341  E,  Broadway 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85040 
(602)  255-4456 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  Arkansas  72701 

(501 )  575-4270  or  575-2855 

California 

Mr  Mark  Linder 
California  Foundation  for 
Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms,  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 
1 525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecticut 

Ms.  Fifi  Scoufopoulos. 
Chairperson 

Windham  County  Conservation 

District 

P.O.  Box  112 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 

Mr  David  Nisely 
Deptartment  of  Agriculture 
165  Capital  Avenue,  Room  234 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3619  or  3671  or  4845 

Delaware 

Mr.  Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyominq,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 

Florida 

Ms,  Jodi  Chase 
Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Service 
The  Capitol 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Ms.  Louise  Hill 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
2960  Riverside  Drive 
P.O.  Box  7068 
Macon,  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-8411 


Hawii 

Mr,  Ken  Kajihara 
Vo-Tech  Educational  Specialist 
Department  of  Education 
941  Hind  luka  Drive.  Room  B24 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96821 
(808)  373-3477 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 

P.O,  Box  790 

Boise,  Idaho  83701 

(208)  334-3240 

Illinois 

Ms,  Sally  Brooks 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
1701  Towanda  Avenue 
P.O  Box  2901 

Bloomington.  Illinois  61702-2901 
(309)  557-3159 

Indiana 

Ms.  Jane  N.  Abbott 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
1 30  East  Washington 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Ms.  Sandy  Teig 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 

Wallace  Building 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 

(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Ms.  Becky  Koch 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  Kansas  66506 
(913)  532-7946 

Ms.  Mardelle  Pringle 

Route  1 

Yates  Center,  Kansas  66783 
(316)  625-2098 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 

(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Ruth 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
P O Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70895- 
9004 

(504)  922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Chaitanya  York 
Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Resources 

State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-351 1 

Maryland 

Mr.  Wayne  A.  Cawley,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S.  Truman  Parkway 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
(301)  841-5700 

Massachusetts 

Mr  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Stockbridge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 
(413)  545-2646  or  545-4645 


Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  State  University 

Room  410 

Agriculture  Hall 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824 

(517)  355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W.  Saginaw  Highway 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 
(517)  323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 

90  W.  Plato  Boulevard 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 

Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 

P.O.  Box  1972 

Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 

(Street:  6310  1-55  N.  Jackson. 

MS  39211) 

(601)  957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.  Betty  Jo  Malone 
RR  2,  Box  204 
Choteau,  Montana  59422 
(406)  466-2597 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Mr  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Road 
Reno,  Nevada  8951 1 
(702)  853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Susan  Robertson 

New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 

Federation 

RD  10,  Box  344- D 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 

03301 

(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  K.  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton.  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E G.  Blanton 
New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Bureau 
421  N.  Water 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 
(505)  526-5521 


New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 

New  York  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

Cornell  University 

24  Roberts  Hall 

Ithaca,  New  York  14853-5901 

(607)  255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Nancy  E.  Facey 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  2761 1 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms  Kaye  Quanbeck 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck.  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Director  of  Ohio  AITC 

910  Ohio  Departments  Building 

65  South  Front  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio  43266 

(614)466-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 
73105 

(405)  521-3868 

Dr.  Paul  Czarmecki 
Program  Specialist 
4-H  Youth  Department 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74078 
(405)  744-5392 

Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
8364  SW  Nimbus  Avenue 
Beaverton,  Oregon  97005 

(503)  627-0860 

Ms.  Loydee  Grainger 
1 1 525  Bursell  Road 
Dallas,  Oregon  97338 
(503)  838-3250 

Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Carolyn  Holleran 
PA  Council  on  Economic 
Education 

2900  St.  Lawrence  Ave. 
Reading,  Pennsylvania  19606 
(215)  779-7111 

Mr.  Fred  Kerr 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Assocation 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
219  Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401)  942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Ms  Lynn  Hufziger 
915  Rutledge  Building 
South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 
29200 

(803)  734-8433 


South  Dakota 

Ms.  Joyce  Watkins 
SCS/Federal  Bldg 
200  4th  St.  SW 
Huron,  South  Dakota  57350 
(605)  353-1783 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Dr,  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 
Burlington.  Vermont  05405-0004 

(802)  656-2001 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms  Florence  Fisackerly 
Women  and  Young  Farmers 
Department 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
P.O.  Box  27552 
Richmond,  Virginia  23261 
(804)  788-1234 

Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
Washington  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

406  General  Administration  Buildinq 
AX-41 

Olympia,  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3,  Box  1 56-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia  26201 
(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Ag  in  the  Classroom 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
P.O  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 

Mr.  Gene  Pexton 
833  Braac  Rd. 

Douglas,  Wyoming  82633 
(307)  358-5828 

Guam 

Dr.  R.  Muniappan 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
(617)  734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  L.  Bough 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Department  of  Economic  Development 
and  Agriculture 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 
Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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